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MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


There  have  been  no  new  applications  for  membership  received  since  last  month’s 
report. 
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From  the  William  E.  Benson  Estate 


AA40.CriJ:1986:MCSCC 
CRIBB,  JOE 

Money  from  cowrie  shells  to  credit  cards. 

Pub.  1986,  192pp,  illus. 

AA40.WiJo:1997:MH 

WILLIAMS,  JONATHAN 
Money.  A History. 

Pub.  1997,  256pp,  illus. 

VE30.KanE:c962:PBC 
KANN,  EDUARD 

The  provincial  banks  of  China  and  foreign  note-issuing  banks  in 
China.  Kann  Part  II. 

Pub.  about  1962.  35pp,  not  illus. 

VE30.KanE:c962:GBC 
KANN,  EDUARD 

Government  banks  of  China,  Kann  Part  111. 

Pub.  about  1962.  31pp,  not  illus. 

GA40.BroF:  1966:CHTT 

BROWIN,  FRANCES  WILLIAM 

Coins  have  tales  to  tell.  The  story  of  American  coins. 

Pub.  1966,  152pp,  illus. 

UF70.JabT:1964:PPP 

JABLONSKI,  TADEUSZ 

Polski  peiniadz  papierowy  1794-1948. 

Pub.  1964,  65pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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ST.  REMIGIUS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


Also  known  as  St.  Remy  (or  Remi),  St.  Remigius  was  appointed  bishop  of  Reims  in 
AD  459  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  22.  Renowned  for  his  zeal,  sanctity  and 
learning  he  tirelessly  spread  the  message  of  Christianity  among  the  Franks,  earning 
himself  the  title  "Apostle  of  the  Franks",  and  hence  "Apostle  of  France".  The  key 
event  of  his  episcopacy  was  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  at  Reims  in 
AD  496.  Legend  has  it  that  at  the  baptism,  the  chrism  (anointing  oil)  was  found  to 
be  missing.  So  St.  Remigius  offered  up  a prayer,  whereupon  a dove  appeared  from 
the  heavens  bearing  a phial  of  the  necessary  oil  in  its  beak.  (This  phial  came  to  be 
known  as  La  Sainte  Ampoule,  or  Holy  Ampoule.  It  was  preserved  at  Reims  and  used 
in  the  consecration  of  French  kings  until,  like  so  many  other  holy  relics,  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  anti-religious  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolution.) 


The  bronze  medal  shown  VA 
times  actual  size  in  Fig.  1 shows 
on  the  obverse  the  baptism  of 
Clovis,  with  the  dove  above,  and 
what  looks  to  be  a symbolic  drop 
of  chrism  falling  from  its  beak. 
The  obverse  legend  is  ST. 
REMY  APOTRE  DE  LA 
FRANCE  (St.  Remy,  Apostle  of 
France).  The  legend  continues 
on  the  reverse,  PRIEZ  POUR 
NOUS  (pray  for  us),  this 
depicting  the  Basilica  of  St.  Remi 
at  Reims,  which  today  houses  the 
saint’s  remains.  (The  baptism  of 
Clovis  took  place  not  in  this  church  but  in  another  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
Cathedral  of  Reims,  elsewhere  in  the  city.) 


Fig.  2 


An  interesting  series  of  medals 
was  issued  in  Reims  in  1896  to 
mark  the  14th  centenary  of  the 
baptism  of  Clovis.  Not 
surprisingly,  all  depict  the 
baptism  itself.  A typical  example 
in  silvered  brass  is  shown  M 
times  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  The 
obverse  legend  reads:  SAINT 

REMI  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  496 
JUBIL6  1896;  the  reverse 
SOUVENIR  DU  JUBIL6  1896 
REIMS. 
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UTOPIA  IN  TEXAS 

Peter  S.  Horvitz , Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  IS  I #2215 


In  1848,  among  the  prairie  dog  holes  and  blowing  tumbleweed  of  the  northeastern 
Texas  wilderness,  a group  of  69  French  dreamers  began  to  build  a paradise  on  earth. 
The  site  of  their  new  Eden  was  the  land  north  of  the  forks  of  the  Trinity  River  and 
south  of  the  Red  River.  If  you  look  at  a modem  map,  you  will  find  the  area  near  the 


Site  of  Icaria  in  Texas 

town  of  Justin,  in  the  southern  part  of  Denton  County,  directly  north  of  Fort  Worth. 
The  colony  was  to  have  been  vast,  the  home  to  thousands.  It  never  housed  more  than 
the  original  69  settlers,  some  of  whom  died  there.  Yellow  fever  and  disorganization 
doomed  the  colony  from  its  outset.  Furthermore,  their  leader  had  been  mislead  by  his 
connections  in  America,  the  Peters  Real  Estate  Company.  Only  part  of  the  land 
promised  was  actually  available,  and  even  that  was  in  noncontiguous  plots.  To 
maintain  their  claims,  the  69  settlers,  inexperienced  and  ill,  were  required  to  build 
houses  on  the  plots.  When  they  heard  that  the  leader  of  their  movement  was  heading 
for  New  Orleans,  the  survivors  abandoned  Texas  to  rejoin  him  But  French  dreamers 
are  made  of  sturdy  stuff  and,  after  a change  of  venue  and  an  influx  of  new  blood,  the 
colony  would  continue  to  exist  in  various  forms  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

It  is  true  that  this  colony  would  never  possess  its  own  sovereignty,  it  would  always 
remain  within  the  United  States,  nor  would  it  produce  its  own  coinage.  But  in  distant 
France,  at  the  very  same  time  these  pioneers  were  struggling  against  the  barren  soil  of 
Texas,  an  unknown  French  medallist  was  dreaming  of  and  designing  a coin  for  this 
promised  Utopia. 

This  colony,  the  colony  of  Icaria,  was  the  brainchild  of  Etienne  Cabet,  a pioneer  in 
political  thought  whose  influence,  though  often  unrecognized,  continues  to  this  day. 
Cabet  was  a major  figure  in  the  French  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848,  a member  of 
the  French  assembly,  the  procurer  general  of  Corsica,  and  the  publisher  of  one  of  the 
major  French  newspapers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  today,  Cabet 
is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  a Utopian  novel  entitled  A Voyage  to  Icaria  and 
as  the  most  important  and  influential  figure  in  the  communist  movement  before  the 
time  of  Karl  Marx. 


But  Cabet  also  deserves  recognition  for  his  foresight  in  a number  of  other  areas.  As 
early  as  1841,  two  years  before  Henry  David  Thoreau  spent  his  night  in  jail,  an  event 
that  through  a chain  of  circumstances  would  inspire  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Cabet  preached  the  power  of  civil  disobedience  (or  passive 
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resistance),  which  he  referred  to  as  “civil  courage”.  Thoreau  did  not  publish  his 
theories  of  civil  disobedience  until  1 849.  Cabet  was  a pioneer  in  sloganeering  and  his 
highly  effective  propaganda  had  considerable  impact  on  the  techniques  of  those  that 
followed.  Also,  Cabet  was  a pioneer  in  his  espousal  of  equal  rights  for  women, 
including  the  right  to  vote. 

Etienne  Cabet  was  bom  in  Dijon,  the  son  of  working  class  parents  (his  father  being  a 
cooper),  in  1788.  This  was  the  year  before  the  start  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  he  was  too  young  to  remember  the  Revolution,  Maximilien  Robespierre 
remained  Cabet’s  lifelong  hero.  This  may  seen  strange  to  us,  as  we  associate 
Robespierre  with  the  guillotine  and  Cabet  was  a strong  advocate  of  nonviolence,  but 
is  must  be  remembered  that  Robespierre  to  his  contemporaries  was  a symbol  of 
complete  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  working  poor  and  a man  of  absolute  honesty. 

Despite  his  humble  origins,  Cabet  received  an  excellent  education  and  he  took  a 
degree  in  law.  By  1820,  Cabet  abandoned  his  legal  career  in  Dijon  and  sought  a 
political  career  in  Paris.  He  soon  became  a recognized  member  of  the  opposition  to 
the  repressive  government  of  the  Bourbon  Restoration.  At  this  time  he  was 
associated  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  among  others.  When  the  Revolution  of 
1830  drove  Charles  X from  his  throne,  Cabet  was  prominent  among  those  who  helped 
crown  Louis-Philippe  I.  As  a reward  for  his  services,  he  was  appointed  procurer 
general  of  Corsica,  the  chief  judicial  official  of  the  island. 

Cabet  lost  his  appointed  post  when  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  seat  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Dijon.  He  won  the  election  and  was  soon  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  Republican  representatives.  This  reputation  was 
reinforced,  in  1832,  by  the  publication  of  his  history  of  the  1830  Revolution.  But  the 
growing  conservatism  of  the  Louis-Philippe  I regime  could  not  tolerate  Cabet’s 
eloquent  criticism.  In  1 834,  he  was  arrested  on  political  charges  and  exiled  for  five 
years,  a sentence  that  was  served  in  England. 

The  time  spent  in  exile  was  a period  of  maturation  for  Cabet’s  political  philosophy. 
He  shifted  from  ideas  of  violent  revolution  leading  to  a republic,  to  ideas  of  peaceful 
transition  to  a communistic  Utopia.  During  this  period,  Cabet  wrote  his  two  most 
important  literary  works,  a history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  A Voyage  to  Icaria. 

This  second  work,  a fantastic  romance  inspired  by  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia , 
describes  a voyage  to  an  imaginary  land  where  all  men  work  in  perfect  union  with 
their  fellow  man.  In  Icaria,  each  works  according  to  his  or  her  abilities  and  each  finds 
his  or  her  needs  fulfilled  by  the  democratic  state.  Among  the  ideas  that  Cabet 
advanced  in  his  work  are  those  of  free  universal  education,  universal  suffrage, 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.  His  picture  of  Icaria  was 
carefully  created  to  stand  as  a practical  model  for  the  future,  including  details  of 
economic  and  political  administration.  It’s  interesting  from  a numismatic  point  of 
view  that  Cabet’s  Icaria  was  a land  without  money.  Everyone  was  supplied  with 
what  they  needed.  There  was  no  need  for  cash. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Cabet  soon  demonstrated  his  great  abilities  at  organization 
and  propaganda.  Within  a short  time  he  was  recognized  as  the  leading  figure  on  the 
political  left.  During  the  period  of  the  mid  1840’s,  Cabet’s  Icarian  communistic 
movement  became  a major  force  in  French  politics.  Cabet’  special  talent  rested  in  his 
ability  to  inspire  his  followers  through  his  eloquent  writings  and  his  great  talent  as  a 
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sloganeer.  At  this  time  there  were  laws  against  secret  societies,  so  Cabet  used  his 
newspaper,  Le  Populaire,  to  organize  his  followers  in  an  open  fashion,  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  While  most  leftists  preached  violent  revolution,  Cabet  felt  that  the 
major  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  ultimate  failures  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Revolution  of  1830  was  that  violence  only  led  to  repression  and  that  true  progress 
could  only  be  made  through  education  and  cooperation  between  the  classes.  His 
pacific  message,  as  well  as  certain  tinges  of  mysticism  and  deistic  Christianity  in  his 
philosophy,  won  him  many  supporters  among  the  middle  class,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  from  among  the  working  class. 

When  the  French  government’s  repressive  policies  of  the  latter  part  of  the  1840’s 
began  to  seriously  threaten  Cabet  and  his  followers,  he  announced  his  plans  to  leave 
France  and  found  an  ideal  society  to  act  as  a model  for  the  entire  world,  an  inspiration 
for  all  struggling  and  disenfranchised  peoples.  On  May  9,  1847,  Cabet  announced  in 
the  pages  of  his  journal  his  plans  for  the  establishment  of  Icana.  Interest  grew  among 
his  followers  and  plans  were  set  afoot  for  the  great  voyage.  But  it  was  not  until 
November  14,  1847,  that  Cabet  revealed  that  he  planned  to  establish  his  colony  in 
Texas.  The  majority  of  Cabet’s  followers  were  skilled  urban  craftsmen,  but  Cabet’s 
plans  were  for  an  agricultural  colony.  So  he  had  to  make  special  preparations  to 
recruit  farmers,  while  he  became  very  selective  about  others  who  would  be  accepted 
for  the  early  stages  of  his  settlement.  While  all  his  career  had  been  aimed  at  helping 
the  poor,  the  realities  of  the  situation  forced  him  to  charge  600  francs  for  each  recruit. 
Nevertheless,  Cabet  had  no  difficulty  in  sending  forth  his  first  contingent,  which 
departed  from  Le  Havre,  on  February  3,  1848,  under  the  leadership  of  Adolphe 
Gouhenant,  a painter  from  Toulouse  and  a long  time  follower  of  Cabet.  The  party  of 
69  men  landed  at  New  Orleans  for  the  land  trek  to  the  Red  River  territory. 

Cabet  remained  in  France  for  further  recruitment,  but  with  his  promise  to  the  first 
pioneers  that  he  would  soon  follow  to  lead  the  colony.  But  history  outran  Cabet  and 
on  February  24,  the  same  day  that  his  party  of  pioneers  reached  the  Red  River,  Paris 
exploded  into  the  Revolution  of  1 848. 

Cabet  soon  found  himself  in  a leading  role  in  the  revolution  and  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  for  a time,  his  dream  of  a communistic  wonderland  in  the  prairies  of  Texas. 
But  Cabet  did  not  forget  his  beliefs  in  the  limited  value  of  violence  and  his  speeches 
and  articles  during  the  month  of  February  are  held  as  one  of  the  major  forces  that 
prevented  the  revolution  from  turning  into  a complete  bloodbath.  But  while  Cabet 
freely  collaborated  with  the  Provisional  Government  in  trying  to  control  the  forces  of 
violence,  he  soon  found  that  the  very  forces  that  he  was  freely  aiding  were  turning 
against  him  and  his  followers.  In  despair  over  the  right-wing  shift  of  the  revolution, 
Cabet  remembered  his  dream  and  he  turned  his  feet  towards  Texas.  On  December  3, 

1848,  Cabet,  along  with  a second  group  of  recruits,  sailed  from  France.  When  his 
party  reached  New  Orleans,  the  survivors  of  the  first  group  met  it.  There  Cabet 
learned  of  the  difficulties  of  that  first  contingent:  disease,  barren  soil,  and  poor 
organization.  But  Cabet  did  not  despair.  With  new  vigor,  the  full  contingent,  now 
numbering  281,  proceeded  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  which  was  reached  on  March  15, 

1849.  Eventually,  the  Icarian  Colony  on  Nauvoo  would  number  some  1,500  men, 
women  and  children. 

Back  in  France,  charges  of  fraud  were  leveled  against  Cabet  concerning  the  creation 
of  Icaria.  He  returned  to  France,  in  1851,  to  answer  these  charges,  from  which  he 
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was  exonerated.  He  returned  to  Illinois,  in  1 852,  and  continued  to  lead  his  group.  In 
1854,  he  took  American  citizenship.  Some  of  Cabet’s  followers  found  him 
overbearing  and  dictatorial  in  his  manner,  and,  in  1856,  he  was  voted  out  of  the 
presidency  of  the  colony.  Cabet  left  Nauvoo  with  180  of  his  most  faithful  followers 
and  stopped  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  began  to  lay  plans  for  a new  colony.  Before  this 
could  be  launched,  Cabet  died  there  on  November  8,  1856  of  apoplexy,  brought  on,  it 
is  said,  when  he  was  brought  the  wrong  items  for  breakfast.  The  St.  Louis  followers 
soon  launched  their  own  version  of  Icaria  in  Cheltenham,  Missouri.  This  colony  and 
the  Nauvoo  colony  went  through  a series  of  moves  and  changes  through  the  years, 
including  resettlements  in  Iowa  and  California.  The  last  vestige  of  the  American 
Icarians  came  to  an  end  in  1898,  when  the  last  remaining  settlers  sold  off  their 
property. 

The  first  Icaria,  the  colony  in  Texas,  is  commemorated  on  a remarkable  medal  struck 
in  1848  in  France  during  the  tumult  of  the  great  revolution  of  that  year.  The 
Revolution  of  1 848  produced  numerous  medals,  pattern  coins,  and  jetons  during  its 
course.  These  were  carefully  cataloged  between  1848  and  1850  by  Louis  Felicien  de 
Saulcy  (1807-1880).  While  de  Saulcy  notes  two  medals  representing  Cabet,  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  medal  that  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 


Satirical  medal  issued,  in  1848,  by  opponents  of 
Cabet ’s  movement.  (From  Saulcy,  pi.  28,  5.) 

The  first  of  the  two  medals  de  Saulcy  did  catalog  is  found  on  plate  28,  number  5 of 
his  Souvenirs  numismatiques  de  la  revolution  de  1848.  This  piece  was  struck  in 
bronze  and  measures  28  millimeters.  It  is  satirical  in  intent  and  was  clearly  issued  by 
opponents  of  Cabet’s  views.  The  obverse  shows  a bust  of  Cabet,  almost  facing,  but 
turned  slightly  to  the  left.  The  obverse  inscription  reads  AU  GRAND  CABET,  SES 
MOUTONS  RECONNAISSANTS  1848  (“To  the  great  Cabet,  from  his  grateful 
sheep  1848.”)  The  reverse  bears  only  an  inscription,  SI  VOUS  VOUS  PLAISEZ 
DANS  LA  MISERE  LE  PACHA  DTCARIE  VOUS  OFFRE  UN  SORT  HEUREUX 
1848  (“If  you  enjoy  poverty,  the  pasha  of  Icaria  offers  you  a happy  fate  1848.”) 

The  second  medal  illustrated  by  de  Saulcy  is  struck  in  pewter  and  measures  39 
millimeters.  It  is  struck  by  Cabet’s  supporters  and  is  similar  to  the  discovery  piece 
that  I am  about  to  discuss  in  size,  metal,  and  symbolism.  It  is  item  5 on  de  Saulcy’s 
plate  58.  The  frame  of  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  consists  of  the  raised  edge.  The 
obverse  shows  an  almost  facing  bust  of  Cabet,  turned  slightly  to  the  right.  Beneath 
him  is  a small  carpenter’s  level.  The  inscription  above  his  head  is  FOUNDATEUR 
DE  L’lCARIA  LE  CITOYEN  CABET  (“Founder  of  Icana,  the  Citizen  Cabet  ”) 
Beneath  the  bust  is  R.  S.  and  REPUBLIQUE  FRANCAISE.  Presumably  the  R.S. 
stands  for  “Republicans  Socialistes,”  which  phrase  also  appears  on  the  reverse.  The 
reverse  is  taken  up  mostly  with  inscriptions.  The  outside  ring  reads  LES 
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Medal  issued,  in  1848,  by  Cabet's  supporters  both  in 
his  own  Icarian  communist  movement  and  from  among 
the  socialist  republicans.  (From  Saulcy,  pi.  58,  5.) 

COMMUNISTES  ICARIENS  ET  LES  REPUBLIC AINS  SOCIALISTES,  which  is 
around  A L’HONNETE  ET  COURAGEUX  CITOYEN  CABET  or  “The  Icarian 
communists  and  the  socialist  republicans  to  the  honest  and  courageous  Citizen 
Cabet.”  Under  Cabet’s  name  appear  the  same  three  symbols  that  will  also  appear  on 
the  following  medal.  Under  these  symbols  is  the  date,  1 848. 

The  fact  that  this  piece  was  sponsored  by  both  the  Icarian  communists  and  the 
socialist  republicans  shows  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  just  the  inner  circle  of 
Cabet’s  followers,  but  of  a broader  leftist  coalition.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
with  the  third  medal,  which  seems  to  reflect  the  views  of  only  Cabet’s  closest 
followers. 


Coin-like  issue  commemorating  the  founding  of  the  first 
Icarian  colony,  in  Texas,  in  1848. 


De  Saulcy’ s research  was  exhaustive  and  his  study  is  considered  a classic  of  its  kind, 
so  the  fact  that  the  third  medal  depicting  Cabet  that  was  issued  during  the  Revolution 
of  1848  was  unknown  to  him,  probably  indicates  that  it  is  a piece  of  some  rarity.  As 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  determine,  it  has  not  previously  been  published.  This  medal 
is  struck  in  pewter,  or  some  similar  metal.  The  obverse  shows  the  head  of  Etienne 
Cabet  facing  right.  Under  the  head  is  his  name,  CABET.  Around  his  head  is  the 
inscription  FONDATEUR  DE  LA  COLONIE  ICARIENNNE  (“Founder  of  the 
Icarian  Colony.”)  The  date,  1 848,  is  broken  by  the  bust.  The  edge  of  the  obverse  is 
beaded.  The  reverse  has  inscriptions  within  a decorative  frame.  The  center  reads 
C’EST  LE  DRAPEAU  DU  COMMUNISME  (“ft  is  the  flag  of  communism”),  with 
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the  statement  continued  around  the  edge,  ET  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE  DE  TOUTE  LA 
TERRE  (“and  of  the  republic  of  the  whole  world.”)  Presumably  the  flag  referred  to  is 
the  Icarian  Colony  itself.  Beneath  the  center  inscription  are  three  symbols  of 
revolution,  a Phrygian  cap  with  revolutionary  cockade,  a carpenter’s  level,  and 
clasped  hands,  representing  the  three  revolutionary  virtues  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity. 

The  medal  is  not  perfectly  round,  measuring  40  millimeters  horizontally,  but  39 
millimeters  vertically.  It  is  struck  on  a cast  planchet.  The  planchet  is  somewhat 
muffin-like  in  shape,  with  the  obverse  a bit  larger  than  the  reverse  and  the  edges 
sloping  The  piece  has  a medal  arrangement  of  the  obverse  and  reverse,  however  the 
reverse  is  turned  some  16  degrees  to  the  left  from  a perfect  medal  strike.  The  casting 
of  the  planchet  left  small  air  holes  throughout  the  surface.  The  workmanship  is  rather 
crude,  which  is  common  with  many  of  the  1848  medals.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  lettering.  The  portrait,  though  not  up  to  professional  standards,  is 
not  without  grace  and  character. 

One  feature  of  this  medal  that  makes  it  particularly  interesting  is  similarity  of  its 
design  to  contemporary  coins,  for  instance  the  silver  5 francs  coins  of  Charles  X and 
Louis-Philippe  I.  However,  the  closest  match  in  style  to  this  piece  is  the  An  12  5 
francs  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  (Craig  155).  The  simple  head  of  the  obverse, 
surrounded  by  the  legend  and  within  the  beaded  edge  is  obviously  meant  to  evoke 
coinage.  So  too  is  the  decorative  edge  of  the  reverse  around  the  inner  inscriptions.  A 
comparison  of  this  piece  with  the  pro-Cabet  medal  included  in  de  Saulcy  shows  how 
much  closer  this  piece  is  to  an  ideal  coinage  for  Cabet’s  ideal  state  of  Icaria  than  the 
other  could  ever  hope  to  be.  If  the  Texas  colony  had  ever  had  a fraction  of  the 
success  that  Cabet  had  predicted,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  would  have  served  as  a 
model  for  its  coinage.  Special  black  uniforms  were  prepared  for  the  colony  and  a 
national  anthem  was  composed  and  sung  when  the  first  band  of  emigres  departed. 
Enthusiasts  sent  into  Cabet’s  newspaper  all  kinds  of  small  details  for  colonial  life  and 
new  inventions.  When  the  Nauvoo  version  of  Icaria  was  established,  it  had  its  own 
newspaper.  It  was  certainly  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Cabet,  taking  the  logical  step 
towards  a coinage  for  the  Icarian  Colony  (which  at  that  very  moment  was  being 
scourged  in  the  barren  fields  of  Texas),  who  created  this  intriguing  piece. 
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COUNTERMARKED  AND  OVERSTRUCK 
CHILEAN  GOLD  COINS  (PART  I) 

Carlos  Jara  Moreno,  NI  U 2529 

Countermarked  and  overstruck  coins  often  present  a fascinating  historical 
background.  This  little  article  presents  some  very  rare  and  some  undocumented 
issues  from  the  Chilean  gold  series. 

A.  Countermarked  gold  coins  from  Chile: 

1 . The  1753  8 Escudos  countermarked  for  Jamaica  (decree  of  1758). 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  Gordon’s  very  well-documented  reference  West  Indies 
Countermarked  Gold  Coins  in  presenting  this  very  interesting  piece:  ‘‘The 

countermarked  gold  of  Jamaica  is  not  only  much  earlier  than  other  such 
authorized  issues  in  the  West  Indies  but  unique  in  that  the  host  coins  were 
Spanish  gold  and  the  reason  was  an  improvement  of  the  issue,  not  a 
deterioration.  The  new  milled  silver  coins  [the  pillar  type  as  opposed  to  the 
cobs]  were  now  produced  by  the  other  Spanish  American  mints  and  it  was  felt 
that  they  should  be  assigned  a definite  and  augmented  value.  ” 

The  Jamaica  Act  of  18  November  1758  provided  for  both  the  silver  and  gold 
issues  to  be  counterstamped  on  both  sides  with  a floriated  GR  in  a circular 
indent.  The  act  was  disallowed  on  May  20,  1760  and  Gordon  estimates  a total 
amount  of  £15,000  of  coins  were  countermarked  (both  silver  and  gold).  The  gold 
pieces  are  very  rare:  Gordon  traced  6 specimens  of  the  doubloon  (8  Escudos) 
and  3 of  the  Pistole  (2  Escudos).  A more  accurate  population  estimate  is  9 and  3 
respectively.  No  other  denominations  are  known.  Understandably,  there  are  no 
known  countermarked  silver  pillar  coins  from  Santiago  (all  8 Reales  being  very 
rare  and  the  minor  denominations  being  struck  after  the  act  was  disallowed1,  but 
the  following  countermarked  coin  was  unknown  to  Gordon:  it  is  a 1753  J 8 
Escudos  from  the  Santiago  mint,  countermarked  as  per  the  Jamaica  decree  of 
1758.  The  coin  rates  extremely  rare. 


Figure  1:  1753  8 Escudos  from  the  Santiago  Mint  counterstamped  “GR”.  Scan 
of  actual  com. 


1 The  minting  of  minor  pillar  denominations  at  the  Santiago  mint  has  been  a much  debated  issue: 
unpublished  documentation  to  be  included  in  my  article  “Las  Acunaciones  de  la  Casa  de  Moneda  de 
Santiago  1749-1772”  will  clear  this  matter,  and  this  affirmation  is  correct. 
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2.  Countermarked  8 Escudos  in  USA. 


a)  A “Brasher  Doubloon”: 


The  famous  Brasher  Doubloon  does  not  need  any  introduction  as  one  of  the 
rarest/most  famous  coins  in  the  world.  Ephraim  Brasher  also  countermarked  some 
gold  coins,  apparently  for  assaying  purposes.  The  following  coin  is  a 1775  DA 
Santiago  8 Escudos,  countermarked  with  the  raised  monogram  “EB”  on  the  neck  of 
the  king’s  bust.  The  punch  is  unquestionably  authentic,  making  this  coin  a true 
“Brasher  Doubloon”: 


Figure  2:  1775  DA  Santiago  8 Escudos,  countermarked  “EB”,  illustrated  from  a 
Stack’s/Coin  Galleries  auction  catalog.  I couldn’t  trace  the  auction’s  date,  which  I 
kindly  request. 

b)  A 16  dollar  coin: 

William  Swoger  exposed  the  background  facts  relating  to  the  countermarking  of 
Spanish  Colonial  8 Escudos  ( Com  World  Magazine,  June  21,  1999,  pp.  16-20),  in 
accordance  with  the  American  Congress’  law  of  July  31,  1789.  Said  coins  were 
plugged  to  raise  their  weight  from  the  standard  417.65  grains  to  431.461  grains,  the 
latter  being  the  standard  for  a 16  dollar  coin;  this  being  done,  the  plugged  coins  were 
counterstamped  with  the  number  “16”  in  an  oval  (of  81.7  x 7.2mm),  thus  becoming  a 
16  dollar  coin. 


Swoger  records  only  5 coins  with  this  countermark  (placed  in  the  eye  of  the  king’s 
bust),  and  thus  the  1761-J  8 Escudos  from  Santiago  belongs  to  a very  rare  group.  It 
was  handled  by  noted  dealer  Louis  Hudson  (see  his  price  list  of  May  25,  1989).  See 
the  following  illustration: 


Figure  3:  1761  J 8 Escudos  plugged  and  counterstamped  “16”  in  an  oval. 
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3.  Countermarked  Chilean  gold  coins  for  the  Philippines. 

[The  following  historical  background  is  quoted  from  the  description  of  lot  #356  in  the 
auction  catalog  “A  Bostonian  Collection”,  Bank  Leu  AG,  Zurich,  October  24-26, 
1990  ] 

“When  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  achieved  their  independence  in  the 
1820’s,  the  colonial  authorities  were  highly  anxious  not  to  allow  the  coinage  of  the 
newly  independent  states  to  circulate  freely  in  the  Philippines.  The  legends,  it  was 
thought,  might  induce  restlessness  among  the  natives.  Nevertheless,  the  silver  and 
gold  coinage  of  the  Americas  formed  the  major  medium  of  circulation  in  the 
Philippines,  and  was  for  trade  with  the  Orient.  Since  the  Spanish  authorities  still 
considered  these  coins  to  have  been  produced  by  illegal  rebels,  it  was  decided  that 
the  types  and  legends  on  them  should  be  obliterated  by  overstamping  [this  created 
the  series  of  “Habilitado  por  el  Rey  N.S.D.  / Manila  1828  (or  1829  or  1830)  ” 
countertamps  [KM  16-37].  This  began  in  [October  13]  1828  and  basically  proved  to 
be  a failure.  The  counterstamping  usually  was  unable  to  completely  efface  the 
original  under  type,  and  in  the  end  was  found  to  be  damaging  to  the  mint  machinery 
[and  also  to  damage  the  coins].  Thus,  in  1832  [October  27],  the  counterstamp  was 
replaced  by  a small  countermark  [in  an  oval  and  later  a circle]  bearing  the  crowned 
initial  of  Ferdinand  VII.  ” 

All  countermarked  Philippine  gold  coins  are  considered  extremely  rare.  The  total 
number  of  8 Escudos  countermarked  with  the  round  “F.7°”  was  1,781  coins.  Three 
Chilean  specimens  are  known  to  me,  bearing  the  dates  1822,  1825  and  1826.  All 
these  coins  belong  to  the  same  type,  which  was  struck  from  1818  to  1834  in  fairly 
large  quantities.  These  coins  were  also  more  accepted  in  international  trade  than  the 
subsequent  type  of  1835-1838,  and  this  is  demonstrated  in  part  by  these  three 
countermarked  coins.  As  said  before,  they  belong  to  a very  rare  series. 


Figure  4:  Specimen  dated  1826  from  the  H.  D.  Gibbs  collection,  lot  1 147. 
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Figure  5:  1825  Specimen.  Plated  from  Calico  (#1502).  Same  coin  as  Lopez-Chaves 
#735A. 

4.  Other  countermarked  gold  coins. 

Included  in  this  section  are  some  Chilean  gold  coins  with  undocumented 
countermarks.  Some  may  be  fantasies  and  some  are,  in  my  opinion,  bona-fide  but  do 
not  belong  to  any  series  known  to  me.  Any  information  in  this  area  is  of  course  most 
welcome! 

a)  Countermarked  8 Escudos  of  1810  with  unknown  mark: 


Figure  6:  Countermarked  1810  FJ  8 Escudos  from  the  Santiago  Mint. 

No  documentation  concerning  this  mark  is  known  to  me.  It  could  well  be  a 
fantasy  and  was  sold  as  a countermarked  Santiago  8 Escudos  with  a 
“Napoleonic  mark”. 

b)  Countermarked  2 Escudos  of  1 838  with  “sun  and  arrowhead”: 


i 


i 


Figure  7:  1838  2 Escudos  with  “sun  and  arrowhead”. 
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In  my  opinion,  this  coin  is  not  a counterfeit.  The  little  counterstamps  are 
probably  private  marks.  The  earliest  reference  traced  for  this  specimen  by  me 
is  the  Peltzer  sale  where  it  was  lot  #973.  It  was  recently  auctioned  by 
Renaissance  Auctions  (sale  of  December  6,  2000,  lot  739). 

c)  Countermarked  8 Escudos  of  1 808,  reference  in  Calico. 

This  coin  is  described  in  Calico  under  #1515  as  counterstamped  with  a small 
eagle  in  a circle  about  3mm  wide  and  attributed  to  Martinique,  probably  due 
to  the  well-known  counterstamps  of  an  eagle  under  the  numerals  20  or  22 
(Gordon  18,  19).  As  no  picture  of  this  piece  is  shown  in  Calico  (and  no  other 
references  are  known  to  me),  I will  not  venture  an  opinion  on  this  specimen. 
Information  by  more  knowledgeable  NI  members  is  kindly  requested.  It 
obviously  does  not  correspond  to  the  piece  illustrated  above  under  Figure  6. 

d)  Countermarked  2 Escudos  of  1797,  with  “PAZ  1904”: 


Figure  8:  2 Escudos  1797  from  the  Santiago  Mint  counterstamped  “PAZ 
1904” 

As  the  host  coin  is  very  rare,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  coin  is  also 
bona-fide.  This  little  known  counterstamp  is  exactly  similar  to  a mark  used  to 
stamp  postage  stamps  in  Uruguay  in  1904,  at  the  end  of  the  second  civil  war. 
I consider  this  interesting  piece  to  be  a souvenir  or  gift  struck  on  that 
occasion. 

******************************************************************** 
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VARIETIES  OF  THE  MIRACULOUS  MEDAL 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

The  original  Miraculous  Medal,  created  out  of  the  visions  of  St.  Catherine  Laboure 
in  a Paris  convent  in  1830,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  specimen  pictured  here  VA  times 
actual  size  is  in  bronze,  and  probably  of  mid  19th  century  date.  Its  obverse  shows 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  Immaculate  Conception  mode,  rays  of  light  streaming  from  her 
hands,  with  the  legend  O MARIE  CON£UE  SANS  PECHE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS 
QUI  AVONS  RECOURS  A VOUS  (=  O Mary  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us 
who  have  recourse  to  you).  The  reverse  shows  M for  Mary,  surmounted  by  a Cross, 
and  with  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  (left,  wreathed  in  a Crown  of  Thorns)  and  Mary 
(right,  pierced  by  a Sword)  below.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  twelve  stars.  The 
medals  frequently  bear  the  date  1830  at  the  base  of  the  obverse  (as  does  Fig.  1),  but 
this  is  the  date  of  the  visions  and  not  of  the  medals  themselves,  the  first  of  which 
were  produced  by  Vachette  of  Paris  in  1832  (these  bear  his  signature  at  the  base  of 
the  reverse).  (1) 


Fig.  1 

The  popularity  of  the  medal  proved  to  be  phenomenal,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  Europe.  So  prolific  has  been  its  production  since  the  1830’s  that  today 
it  is  arguably  the  commonest  religious  medal  of  all  - so  common  that  at  times  it 
becomes  almost  tiresome  in  its  repetition,  though  some  relief  is  to  be  found  in  its 
varieties,  as  we  shall  see. 

Given  this  background,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  basic  medal  of  Fig.  1 frequently 
turns  up  with  its  obverse  legend  in  Spanish  (as  in  Fig.  7 below)  and  Italian  (as  in  Fig. 
10  below).  English  and  Latin  versions,  too,  are  common;  less  so  are  versions  in 
German  (as  in  Fig.  17  below),  Dutch,  Polish  and  Hungarian,  to  name  but  four 
languages  that  have  come  my  way.  More  exotic  - and  rarer  - are  versions  in 
Polynesian  and  Chinese  (lb;  2).  Alas,  I have  never  come  across  either  of  these 
myself,  though  by  way  of  compensation,  I do  have  a relative  of  the  Miraculous  Medal 
in  Arabic  - but  more  of  this  later.  One  can  almost  make  a mini-hobby  out  of 
collecting  specimens  in  the  various  available  languages,  though  be  warned:  you  will 
be  knee-deep  in  French  specimens  before  you  find  one  in  Polish,  let  alone  Chinese! 
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Another  way  of  relieving  the  te  deum  - sorry,  tedium  - of  the 
basic  medal  is  to  watch  out  for  variations  on  a theme  of  the 
reverse.  Thus  one  French  variety,  in  silvered  bronze  and  of 
later  19th  century  date,  has  the  straight  obverse  of  Fig.  1,  but 
with  the  reverse  design  disappearing  off  the  top  of  the  medal 
in  clouds  of  glory  and  a blaze  of  light  (Fig.  2:  1 Vi  times  actual 
size).  Presumably  the  blank  space  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
medal  was  intended  for  the  engraving  of  the  wearer’s  name  or 
such  like,  though  this  particular  specimen  is  uninscribed.  On 
another  French  variety,  in  bronze  and  probably  of  mid  19th 
century  date,  the  variation  from  the  norm  of  Fig.  1 is 
hardly  noticeable.  But  if  you  look  closely  at  the  reverse,  the 
sword  which  pierces  Mary’s  heart  is  seen  to  extend  through 
Christ’s  heart  as  well  (Fig.  3:  detail).  Whether  this  is  a 
deliberate  piece  of  symbolism  or  a slip  of  the  engraving  tool  is 
not  clear. 

One  of  the  most  curious  varieties  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  that  I have  ever  seen  is 
shown  1 lA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  4.  Its  obverse  legend  is  in  English,  though  it  has 
"Italy"  stamped  on  its  reverse  tang(!),  and  it  is  made  of  some  sort  of  white  metal 
alloy.  It  is  a "cheap"  production,  obverse  and  reverse  being  somewhat  crudely  fused 
back  to  back,  and  it  turned  up  for  a matter  of  pence  in  a flea-market  in  South  Wales. 
But  it  is  engaging  for  all  that,  its  unusual  key-shape  being  presumably  related  to  the 
famous  keys  of  St.  Peter  (Matthew  16.19)  and  the  well-known  papal  emblem  (3a). 
Note  the  cruciform  slot  in  the  tang  of  the  key! 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 Fig.  5 


Equally  curious  is  the  French  Miraculous  Medal  in  white  metal  shown  twice  actual 
size  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  probably  of  20th  century  date.  This  is  a medal  within  a 
medal,  its  obverse  consisting  of  the  obverse  of  a Miraculous  Medal  surmounted  by 
an  image  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart,  and  its  reverse  consisting  of  the  reverse 
of  a Miraculous  Medal  surmounted  by  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Carmel.  As  I have 
given  details  of  this  curiosity  elsewhere  (3b)  I will  say  no  more  about  it  here. 
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Private  enterprise  produces  some  oddities,  too.  One  curious  piece  in  my  collection 
consists  of  two  unequally  sized  Miraculous  Medals  soldered  back  to  back,  and 
crammed,  after  some  filing  down  of  the  larger  (obverse)  specimen,  into  an  old 
jewellery  mount.  This  one  turned  up  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  market  in  Madrid  a few 
years  ago,  and  so  is  presumably  Spanish.  It  is  probably  of  earlier  20th  century  date 
judging  by  its  appearance. 

The  Miraculous  Medal  has  also  appeared  with  modified  obverse  legends,  though  the 
meaning  is  usually  closely  related  to  the  original  of  Fig.  1 . Thus,  for  example,  one 
English  variety  in  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date  has  obverse  legend  O HOLY 
MARY  EVER  VIRGIN  AND  CONCEIVED  WITHOUT  SIN  PRAY  FOR  US  WHO 
IMPLORE  THY  AID.  A Spanish  variety,  in  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date,  has 
MARIA  MADRE  DE  DIOS  SIN  PECADO  CONCEBEDA  PROTEGE  NOS  (=  Mary 
Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  sin,  protect  us.)  An  interesting  example  from 
Germany,  in  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date,  has  the  unusual  Latin  legend  MARIA 
SENE  LABE  CONCEPTA  O.  PRO  AD  TE  CONFUGIENTIBUS  (=  O Mary 
conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  those  who  have  recourse  to  you.) 


Occasionally  the  original  obverse  legend  is  abandoned  in  favour  of  something  like  S. 
MARIA  IMMACULATA  ORA  PRO  NOBIS  (=  Holy  Mary  Immaculate,  pray  for  us), 
as  on  the  wonderful  19th  century  bronze  medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  6,  and  which 
is  probably  French.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  there  has  been  a curious  change  of 
emphasis.  The  Cross  and  M are  reduced  in  size  in  relation  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  the  usual  12  stars  peep  out  through  celestial  clouds.  This  medal 
is,  in  effect,  a medal  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  coupled  with  the  Sacred  Hearts 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  with  only  a sort  of  nodding  acknowledgement  to  the  Miraculous 
Medal!  Incidentally,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  straight  Miraculous  Medal 
obverse  paired  with  a reverse  showing  the  traditional  figure  of  Christ  revealing  his 
Sacred  Heart.  I have  one  French  example  and  two  Spanish,  all  in  aluminium,  and  so 
of  20th  century  date.  One  of  the  Spanish  examples  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  7. 
Its  obverse  legend  is  OH  MARIA  SIN  PECADO  CONCEBIDA  R.P.N.  QUE 
RECURRIMOS  A VOS  (the  Spanish  version  of  the  French  legend  in  Fig.  1:  R.P.N. 
= rogad  por  nos  = pray  for  us).  The  reverse  legend  is  JESUS  MIO  PIED  AD  (=  Jesus 
of  mine,  have  mercy).  Somewhat  more  unusual  is  the  other  Spanish  medal  whose 
reverse  is  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  8.  Its  obverse  and  legend  are  much  as 
in  Fig.  7,  though  of  cruder  style  (not  illustrated),  but  its  reverse  is  the  unusual  figure 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart.  The  reverse  legend  is  SANCTA 
INFANTIA  SINITE  PARVULOS  VENIRE  AD  ME  (=  Holy  Infancy  - suffer  little 
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Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 


children  to  come  unto  me  (Luke  18.16).)  This  is  one  of  a broad  category  of  "Holy 
Infant"  medals  to  be  dealt  with  in  a later  article,  but  its  combination  of  the  "Holy 
Infant"  and  "Sacred  Heart"  themes  is  interesting  enough  to  note  here. 


It  is  interesting  that  as  the  Miraculous  Medal  developed  "a  life  of  its  own",  its  obverse 
came  to  be  a recognised  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (often  called  "The  Miraculous 
Virgin")  on  a par  with  others  like  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour  or  the  Virgin  of 
Carmel.  As  such,  the  obverse  of  the  medal  began  to  operate  in  its  own  right, 
divorced  from  the  reverse,  and  to  be  paired,  like  other  images  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
variety  of  saints. 


A particularly  interesting  example  of  this  is  the  bronze  French  medal  shown  \lA  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  9,  and  which  is  of  19th  century  date.  Its  reverse  is  a fairly  standard 
image  of  St.  Joseph  as  "Model  of  Purity",  but  it  is  not  St.  Joseph  that  makes  it  of 
particular  interest  here.  Rather  it  is  the  obverse,  for  though  it  bears  the  legend  of  the 
Miracmous  Medal  exactly  as  in  Fig.  1,  its  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  that 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (4)  rather  than  the  Miraculous  Virgin.  The  switch  is 
not  such  a great  one,  for  the  Miraculous  Virgin  ("conceived  without  sin")  is  arguably 
a sub-type  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  anyway,  but  the  reason  for  the  switch  is 
made  clear  by  the  date  at  the  base  of  the  obverse  - 1854  - for  this  was  the  year  in 
which  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  decreed  to  be  official 
dogma. 
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Another  rather  nice  example  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  obverse  paired  with  a saint  - 
or  here,  saints  - is  the  bronze  Italian  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  10, 
and  which  is  again  of  19th  century  date.  Its  obverse  is  exactly  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  with 
the  legend  in  Italian  - O MARIA  CONCEPITA  SENZA  PECCATO  PREGATE  PER 
NOI  CHE  RICORRIAMO  A VOI.  Its  reverse  shows  St.  Peter  (left,  with  key)  and  St. 
Paul  (right,  with  sword)  (3a),  with  the  Dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  above.  The  legend  is 
SUPER  NOS  SPIRITUS  DE  EXCELSO  (=  the  Spirit  upon  us  from  on  high),  which 
is  a quotation  from  the  Vulgate  version  of  Isaiah  32.15  (as  indeed  is  indicated  in  the 
exergue). 

Many  more  examples  of  saints  paired  with  Miraculous  Medal  obverse  have  come  my 
way,  and  a brief  listing  of  these,  with  countries  of  origin,  metal  and  date,  may  prove 
useful: 


France:  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  (bronze;  19th  C)(5);  St.  Michael  (silvered 
brass;  late  19th  C);  St.  Remi  (silvered  brass;  later  19th  C);  St.  Odile  (silvered 
brass;  later  19th  C);  Blessed  Pierre  Fourier  (silvered  brass;  later  19th  C). 
Rather  more  obscure  are:  St.  Affrique  (bronze;  19th  C)  and  St.  Vulgan 

(silvered  brass;  later  19th  C). 

Belgium:  Pope  St.  Cornelius  (bronze;  19th  C);  St.  Dominic  (aluminium;  20th 
C);  St.  Eloi  (=  Eligius)  (aluminium;  20th  C). 

Italy:  St.  Luigi  (=  Aloysius)  Gonzaga  (silver(?);  c.1900(?)). 

Spain:  St.  Benito  (=  Benedict)  of  Palermo  (aluminium;  20th  C). 

England:  St.  Agnes  (aluminium;  20th  C).  (6) 

The  only  ‘pattern’  that  emerges  here  - at  least  until  the  list  unfolds  further  with  future 
acquisitions  or  feedback  from  readers  - is  that  most  of  these  saintly  pairings  are 
French.  But  whether  this  is  a significant  pattern,  or  merely  an  accident  of  my  own 
collection,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  saints  on  the 
French  medals  are  not  exactly  household  names  today  surely  implies  that  in  France 
at  least,  a multitude  of  saints  must  have  been  paired  with  the  Miraculous  Virgin. 
After  all,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  St.  Affrique  and  St.  Vulgan  should  have  found 
their  way  onto  such  medals,  whereas  more  familiar  saints  (95%  of  them!)  never  did. 
Curiously,  I have  not  come  across  St.  Catherine  Labour^  herself  on  the  reverse  of  a 
Miraculous  Medal! 
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From  saint  to  pope  is  a relatively  short  step,  and  the  Miraculous  Medal  obverse  is 
commonly  found  paired  with  the  images  of  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII. 

Occasionally  the  Miraculous  Virgin  appears  on  one  side  of  a medal  with  another 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  other.  One  such  Marian  medal,  a fine  piece  of 
workmanship  in  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date,  is  the  French  example  shown  actual 
size  in  Fig.  11.  Its  obverse  (not  illustrated)  is  much  as  in  Fig.  1 and  its  reverse  is  the 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary  - she  and  the  Infant  Jesus  are  both  seen  to  be  holding  rosaries. 


The  legend  is  S.  MARICE  VIRGINIS  ROSARIUM  CELEBRAMUS  (=  Let  us  glorify 
the  Rosary  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary).  Another  French  example,  this  time  in 
aluminium,  is  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  12.  Again,  the  obverse  (not 
illustrated)  is  much  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  here  the  reverse  is  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Consoler 
of  the  Afflicted  and  Lady  of  Victories  - the  reverse  legend  reads  (left) 
CONSOLATRICE  DES  AFFLIGES  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  (=  Consoler  of  the 
Afflicted,  pray  for  us)  and  (right)  N.D.  DES  VICTOIRES  PROTEGEZ  LA  FRANCE 
(=  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  protect  France).  This  combination  of  reverse  legends 
suggests  the  period  of  the  Second  World  War,  though  the  medal  does  look  more 
recent  than  this.  Yet  another  French  example,  in  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date, 
pairs  the  Miraculous  Virgin  with  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours  (literally,  Our  Lady  of 
Good  Help).  Its  obverse  is  as  in  Fig.  1;  its  reverse  is  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in 


Fig.  13.  A rather  different  Marian  type,  again  French,  is  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size 
in  Fig.  14.  The  obverse  (again  not  illustrated)  is  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  with  the  abbreviated 


Fig.  11 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  13 


Fig.  14 
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legend  O MARIE  CON£UE  S.  PECHE  P.P.N.,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  Marian 
monogram.  This  ex-rosary  medal  is  bronze  and  of  19th  century  date. 

Shrines,  too,  occasionally  use  the  Miraculous  Medal  obverse  with  a reverse  depicting 
their  particular  sacred  image.  A fine  French  example  of  this,  in  bronze  and  of  19th 
century  date,  is  shown  W2  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  15.  Its  obverse  (not  illustrated) 
is  as  Fig.  1,  but  its  reverse  depicts  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne,  whose  story  I have  told 


elsewhere  (7).  The  reverse  legend  is  N.D.  DE  BOULOGNE  SUR  MER  PRIEZ 
POUR  NOUS  (=  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne-on-Sea,  pray  for  us).  Another  French 
example,  in  bronze,  is  shown  twice  actual  size  in  Fig.  16,  its  reverse  relating  to  the 
shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  Rochefort.  Note  that  this  medal,  like  the  one  in  Fig. 
9,  has  the  obverse  legend  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  but  has  the  image  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  instead  of  the  Miraculous  Virgin,  and  the  key  date  of  1854 
instead  of  the  usual  1830.  In  previous  articles  I have  described  and  illustrated  two 
examples  of  the  shrine  type  relating  to  Irish  shrines  - Doon  Well  (8)  and  Lough  Derg 
(9). 


Finally,  the  Miraculous  Medal  obverse  is  found 
paired  with  a variety  of  other  reverses.  One 
19th  century  French  example  in  bronze  has  a 
Guardian  Angel  reverse.  A Spanish  devotional 
medal,  in  aluminium  and  of  20th  century  date, 
has  on  its  reverse  the  simple  legend  SOY 
CATOL1CO  PIDO  AUXILIOS  ESPRITUALES 
Y SEPULTURA  SAGRADA  (=  I am  Catholic  - 
I ask  for  spiritual  help  and  sacred  burial).  A 
German  example  in  bronze  is  shown  actual  size 
in  Fig.  17.  Its  obverse  legend  reads  O MARIA 
OHNE  SUNDE  EMPFANGEN  DU  UNSERE 
ZUFLUCHT  BITTE  FUR  UNS  (=  O Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  you,  our  refuge, 
pray  for  us).  Its  reverse  reads  DEUTSCHER  KIRCHENVERE1N  ZU  VERVIERS 
1860  = German  Church  Assembly  at  Venders  (near  Aachen)  1860. 

Incidentally,  lest  we  forget  about  the  characteristic  M-reverse  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal,  perhaps  I should  mention  that  I do  have  a French  medal  with  this  reverse 
paired  with  a St.  Martin  of  Tours  obverse.  The  saint  is  depicted  on  horseback  and, 


Fig.  17 
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as  usual,  slicing  off  half  his  cloak  to  give  to  a beggar  (10).  The  reverse  is  as  the 
reverse  of  Fig.  1,  but  with  the  ring  of  stars  replaced  by  the  legend  SOUVENIR  DE 
MISSION  (11).  The  medal  is  in  silvered  bronze  and  looks  as  if  it  dates  from  about 
1900.  It  is  the  only  medal  I have  which  uses  the  reverse  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  ‘in 
isolation’  like  this. 


Getting  back  to  the  use  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  obverse,  though,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  examples  I have  ever  seen  is  the  brass  medal  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in 
Fig.  18.  Here  the  reverse  is  clearly,  by  the  crossed  keys,  intended  to  be  St.  Peter,  so 
that  coincidentally  we  have  here  an  Arabic  relative  of  the  Italian  medal  in  Fig.  10,  but 
minus  St.  Paul.  At  first  I thought  this  might  be  a medal  for  distribution  by  Christian 
missionaries  to  converts  from  Islam,  but  in  fact  a rather  different  origin  emerges  as 
one  begins  to  tackle  its  problematical  legends.  (For  anyone  who  wants  to  "have  a go" 
at  translating  these  for  themselves,  I give  as  accurate  transcription  as  I can  in  Fig.  19. 
The  translations  given  below  are  pieced  together  from  comments  made  by  Khalid 
Malik  and  Fred  Aprim,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due.) 


As  might  be  expected,  the  obverse  legend  is  an  adaptation  of  that  on  the  Miraculous 
Medal  itself.  It  means  something  like,  "She  who  is  conceived  without  sin,  protector 
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of  the  School  of  Kildan,  pray  for  us  who  have  recourse  to  you."  The  reverse  legend 
means  something  like,  "O  St.  Peter,  intercessor  for  the  school  of  Kildan,  pray  for  us." 

"Kildan"  is  the  key  to  the  medal,  for  a spelling  more  familiar  to  western  readers  is 
"Chaldean",  this  being  a somewhat  contentious  term  applied  to  those  formerly 
‘heretical’  Turco-Persian  Nestorian  Christians  who,  in  the  17th  century,  re-united  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (12).  Their  churches  and  monasteries  are  now  mostly  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mosul,  Kerkuk  and  Arbil  in  northern  Iraq,  and  across  the 
border  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  medal  presumably  comes  from  this 
geographical  area.  Its  date  is  given  towards  the  end  of  the  reverse  legend:  1863  - 
only  31  years  after  the  first  Miraculous  Medals  were  struck  in  Paris,  and  an 
interesting  indication  of  how  fast  the  fame  of  this  medal  spread,  not  just  through 
Catholic  Europe,  but  to  the  Middle  East,  and  further  afield  to  Polynesia  and  China. 

Notes. 

(1)  For  an  account  of  the  visions,  see  my  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI 
Bulletin , June  1997,  p.156-7.  For  a good  account  of  the  early  history  of  the 
medals,  see  P.  S.  Cribb,  "The  Miraculous  Medal"  in  Spinks  Numismatic 
Circular,  September  1977,  p.359-361. 

(2)  For  this  last  see  Joe  Cribb,  "Christian  Medals  used  in  China"  (Occasional 
Papers  of  the  Oriental  Numismatic  Society,  no.  16,  1981),  medal  no  4 (p.2). 
Interestingly,  this  medal  was  made  by  Vachette  of  Paris,  presumably  for 
missionary  use  in  China. 

(3)  "A  Miscellany  of  Symbols"  in  NI  Bulletin,  September  2001, p.251-262:  a)  For 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  see  p.258-259  (figs.  13,14  & 
15);  b)  see  p.252  (fig.  2). 

(4)  See  "The  Immaculate  Conception"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December  1998,  p.305-31 1, 
particularly  Pacheco’s  instruction  about  representing  her  with  arms  folded  on 
her  bosom  (p.306). 


(5)  For  some  background  on  this  interesting  saint,  now  defunct,  see  "St.  Margaret 
of  Antioch:  another  saint  who  never  was..."  in  NI  Bulletin,  January  1999,  p.27- 
28.  As  a Miraculous  Medal  variant  this  medal  is  not  particularly  interesting, 
but  as  a depiction  of  St.  Margaret  slaying  her  dragon  it  is  rather  nice,  and  so 
I show  it  here,  VA  times  actual  size  as  Fig.  20.  As  can  be  seen,  its  obverse 
is  exactly  as  Fig.  1. 
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(6)  Described  and  illustrated  in  “St.  Agnes”  in  NI  Bulletin,  February  2002,  p.55- 
56. 

(7)  See  “Our  Lady  of  Boulogne”  in  NI  Bulletin,  February  2002,  p.61-62. 

(8)  See  “Cocktails”  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.  164  (fig.  12). 

(9)  See  “St.  Patrick”  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  1999,  p.66  (fig.  4). 

(10)  For  this  image,  see  “St.  Martin  of  Tours”  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2002,  p.86-87. 

(11)  I presume  that  this  refers  to  a so-called  “Popular  Mission”,  a course  of 
religious  instruction,  given  in  a parish  by  visiting  “missionary  priests”,  as  a 
sort  of  “spiritual  tonic”  to  the  people.  They  generally  extended  over  several 
days.  See,  for  example,  D.  Att water.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
(1930),  article  “Missions,  Popular”  (p.346). 

(12)  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  article 
“Chaldean  Christians”  (vol.3,  p.559). 

Addendum 


Whilst  this  article  has  been  awaiting  publication  a number  of  other  medals  have  come 
my  way  which  pair  the  obverse  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  with  a reverse  depicting  a 
saint.  All  are  French,  though  some  actually  came  to  me  from  a contact  in  Belgium, 
and  so  may  well  have  originated  in  the  French-speaking  part  of  that  country.  Their 
reverse  saints,  metals,  and  likely  dates  are  as  follows: 

St.  Anne  (bronze,  19th  C);  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (silvered  bronze,  c.  1900?)  St. 
Barbara  (aluminium,  early  20th  C);  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (bronze,  19th  century'); 
St.  Cecilia  (bronze,  19,h  C);  St.  Foy  of  Conques  (bronze,  19th  century);  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  (bronze,  19th  C);  St.  Genevieve  (bronze,  19th  century);  St.  John  Francis  de 
Regis  (white  metal,  late  19th  C);  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  (aluminium,  earlier  20th 
century  ?);  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (bronze,  19th  century);  St.  Rita  (aluminium,  20th 
century);  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (bronze,  19th  century). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  saintly  reverses,  three  French  medals  have  turned  up  with 
particular  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  their  reverses.  They  are  as  follows:  N.D.  de 
Ceignac;  N.D.  du  Mai  (Toulon);  and  N.D.  de  Marienthal  All  three  are  bronze,  and 
probably  of  19th  century  date. 

One  Italian  medal,  in  bronze,  has  on  its  reverse  the  Capuchin  martyrs  the  Blessed 
Agatangelo  and  Cassian.  The  medal  may  well  commemorate  their  beatification  in 
1905. 

These  pieces  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  similar  types  given  on  p.3 1 2 above. 
Unfortunately  they  serve  only  to  confirm  what  was  said  earlier,  namely,  that  most 
medals  of  this  type  seem  to  be  French,  and  that  virtually  any  saint  can  be  used  as  a 
reverse. 
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NUSAYBIN  - THE  OTTOMAN  MINT 


Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey , NI  # 364 


Islamic  coins  were  found  and  photographed  during  the  excavations  in  Sardis.  The 
photos  were  used  to  catalogue  the  specimens  for  publication  in  the  Monograph  No.  7 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  In  working  on  the  catalogue  this  writer  identified  a 
small  silver  coin  (akche)  0.33gr.  as  being  an  unique  coin  from  the  mint  in  Nusaybin. 

The  first  photos  of  both  sides  of  this  coin  were  unfortunately  printed  in  retrograde, 
and  correct  photos  were  not  received  before  the  printing  of  the  work.  Later  it  was 
seen  from  clearer  photos  that  the  obverse  legend  showed  that  it  was  struck  in  the 
name  of  Salim  II  (1566-1574)  and  not  the  preceding  ruler  Sulayman  I (Fig.  1). 


On  the  reverse  the  legend  “azze  nasruhu  duribe”  was  found  to  have  similarities  of 
design  as  akches  struck  in  the  name  of  Murad  III  (1574-1595)  whose  accession  year 
date  is  982.  Below  was  a mint  place  name  and  below  that  an  unreadable  date  beneath 
the  word  “sana”  both  engraved  in  retrograde.  (Fig.  2) 

In  a recently  published  book  on  Ottoman  Mints  and  Coins  by  Slobadan  Sreckovic  the 
Nusaybin  mint  was  discussed  with  a list  of  known  coins.  He  had  studied  the 
published  photo  of  the  akche  and  concluded  correctly  that  it  was  a coin  of  Salim  II 
and  matched  the  lighter  akche  weight  rather  than  those  issued  by  Suiayman  1. 

In  a letter  he  wrote  to  me,  he  stated  that  he  had  many  akches  in  his  collection  which 
were  contemporary  forgeries,  although  none  had  a mint  place  name  like  the  one 
discovered  in  Sardis. 

Mr.  Sreckovic  referred  to  the  copper  coins  from  the  Nusaybin  mint  illustrated  by 
Ne<?det  Kabaklarli  in  his  masterly  volume  on  MANGIRS,  and  observed  that  the 
method  of  writing  the  mint  place  name  for  ten  specimens  (Fig.  3)  was  correct  in  his 
opinion,  but  that  the  extra  ten  coins  seem  to  have  a different  mint  name  (Fig.  4)  which 
he  believed  could  be  Nizip  (near  Gaziantep).  [I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  the 
old  name  Nisibis  which  the  engraver  used  ] 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 (Enlarged) 
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Fig.  3 

Fig.  4 

Fig.  5 

He  did  not  show  the  Arabic  version  of  the  name  Nusaybin  (Fig.  5)  on  his  page  169. 

After  due  consideration  I think  that  a silver  coin  from  the  Nusaybin  mint  is  a 
probability  and  the  Sardis  specimen  is  likely  to  be  it. 

References: 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION  OF  SARDIS.  Monograph  7,  Greek,  Roman 
and  Islamic  Coins  from  Sardis,  by  T.  V.  Buttrey,  Ann  Johnston,  Kenneth  M. 
MacKenzie,  Michael  L.  Bates.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  1981.  (Page 
265,  No.  371). 

Mangir”  Copper  Coins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  1299-1808 , by  Kabaklarli  (Ne^det) 
Istanbul  1998  [Pages  360-364], 

“Dogudaki  bir  darb  yerinden  ender  bir  akse”,  by  MacKenzie  (K.).  (Article  in  TND 
BULTENNO.  2f  pp.20/21.)  Istanbul  1987. 
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NICKNAMES  AND  ORIGINS 


Ron  Herneshen,  Plumas,  Manitoba,  Canada,  N1  # 2243 


Aargau,  Sv/itzerland 

after  R.  Aar 

Albania 

after  Alba,  Italy 

Andorra 

Aldarra  = covered  with  trees 

Appenzell,  Switzerland 

Abbot’s  Cell 

Argentina 

argentum  = silver 

Australia 

australis  = southern;  New  Holland 

Austria 

Osterreich  = Eastern  Empire 

Bahamas 

Los  Cayos 

Bahrain 

Two  Seas 

Bangladesh 

East  Bengal 

Barbados 

Fiscus  barbata  = fig  trees 

Belarus 

White  Russia 

Belgium 

Southern  Netherlands 

Dahomey,  Benin 

on  the  belly  of  Dan 

Bermuda 

Sommer  Islands 

Bhutan 

Druk- Y ul  = Land  of  the  Thunder  Dragon 

Bolivia 

Upper  (So.)  Peru 
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Cameroon 
Canada 
Cayman  Is. 

Cueta,  Spain 
China 

Cocos/Keeling  Is. 

Cook  Is. 

Corsica 

Costa  Rica 

Crete 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Dodecanese 

Epirus 

Eritrea 

Faeroe  Is. 

Falkland  Is. 

Fiji 

Fr.  Polynesia 
Fribourg,  Switzerland 
Galapagos  Is.,  Ecuador 
Geneve,  Switzerland 
Ghana 
Gibraltar 

Graubunden,  Switzerland 

Grenada 

Hawaii 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Ionian  Is. 

Iraq 

Ivory  Coast 
Jamaica 

Jersey 

Kansu  (Gansu),  China 
Korea,  No. 

Korea,  So. 

Labuan,  Malaysia 

Laos 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

Madeira  Is. 

Mauritius 


cameroes  = prawns 
kanata  = group  of  huts  (Iroq.) 

Tortugas 

S Pillar  of  Hercules 
Chung  Kuo  = Central  Kingdom 
Cocos  from  coconut 
Harvey  Is. 

ile  de  Cyme,  fils  d’Hercule 
rich  coast;  Neuva  Cartago 
Candia 

“Pearl  of  the  Antilles” 
source  of  copper  (cuprum) 

“12”  islands 
“Mainland” 

Mare  Erythraeum  = Red  Sea 
Faeroeme  = Sheep  Islands 
“365”  - eat  mutton  365  days  a year 
corruption  of  Viti 
Society  Islands 
Sarine  Et  Broye 
turtles;  Archipielago  de  Colon 
“Protestant  Rome” 

Gold  Coast  - named  for  gold  deposits 
N Pillar  of  Hercules; 

Gebrelal  Tarak  = Mountain  of  Tarak 
“Grey  League” 

“little  Haiti” 

Sandwich  Is. 

“depths” 

“ten  Tribes” 

Septinsular  Rep.  (7  isl.) 

Mesopotamia  = land  between  the  rivers 
named  by  elephant  hunters 
Xaymaca  - Isle  of  Springs; 

Krainca  = island  of  many  springs 
Caesarea  Insula 
“Silk  Road” 

“Hermit  Kingdom” 

“Land  of  Morning  Calm” 

Sultana  Island 

Lane  Xang  = Land  of  a Million  Elephants 
Grain  Coast  (of  Meleguetta  pepper) 
small  castle 

land  at  the  end  of  the  earth 
wood 

after  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau; 

Isle  de  France;  Ilha  de  Ceme  (ship); 
Zwaaneiland  (swan) 
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Micronesia 

Moluccas  (Maluka),  Indonesia 
Monaco 

Montenegro,  Yugoslavia 

Montserrat 

Morocco 

Nauru 

Holland,  Netherlands 
New  Britain,  P.N.G. 

New  Zealand 
Niuafo’ou,  Tonga 
Niue 

Normandy,  France 
Overijssel,  Netherlands 
New  Guinea,  Terr.  (PNG) 
Poland 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada 
Prussia 

Puerto  Rico,  USA 
Reunion 

Rhodesia  (Zim.  & Zam.) 
Ruthenia  (Poland  & Ukraine) 
Shansi  (Shanxi),  China 
Sri  Lanka 
Siberia,  Russia 
Sierra  Leone 
Sinkiang  Uighur,  China 

Ital.  Somaliland 


small  islands 
Spice  Islands 

Monoikos,  Gr.  Surname  for  Hercules 
“Black  Mountain” 

Emerald  Isle 

Maghrid  el  Aksa  = extreme  west 
Pleasant  Is. 

Hot-land  - Land  of  Woods 
Neu-Pommem 
“Kiwis”,  after  the  bird 
Tin  Can  Island 
Savage  Island 
North  Men 
“beyond  the  Issel” 

Kaiser  Wilhelmsland  (Germ.  N.G.) 

plains;  Western  Slavs 

Ile-St-Jean 

Borussia 

“rich  port” 

Santa  Apollonia;  lie  Bourbon;  Isle  de  Bonaparte 
Mashonaland 

“Russia”;  Carpatho-Ukraine 
a “model  province” 

Resplendent  Island 
Sleeping  Land 
Lion  Mountain 

“New  Dominion”;  “Silk  Route”; 

Eastern  Turkestan 
Benadir 


Svalbard  (Spitzbergen),  Norway 

Tasmania,  Australia 

Thailand 

Tokelau 

Tonga 

Turkey 

Turks  Is. 

Tuvalu 

Uganda 

Ukraine 

Uruguay 

Valais,  Switzerland 
Venezuela 

Vieques  Is.,  Puerto  Rico 
Vijayanagar,  India 
Yugoslavia 
Zambia 

Zanzibar,  Tanzania 


land  with  frozen  coasts 
Van  Diemen’s  Land 
“land  of  the  free” 

Union  Is. 

Friendly  Is. 

Turkne  = country  of  robbers 
After  “Turk’s  Cap”  cactus 
Lagoon  Is.  (Ellice  Is.) 

“Pearl  of  East  Africa” 

Little  Russia 

“River  of  Painted  Birds” 

Sitten  (Wallis) 

Little  Venice 
Crab  Is. 

City  of  Victory 
Kingdom  of  the  South  Slavs 
after  Zambezi  R. 

“Isle  of  Cloves” 
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THE  DIAMELA  TOKENS:  AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY 


A.  O.  F.  De  Barros,  Scarsdale,  New  York,  NI  #2201 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  tokens  in  my  collection  is  a piece  by  an  entity  called 
VILLA  DIAMELA  JARDIN  ZOOLOGICO.  The  token  is  known  in  three 
denominations:  200,  400  and  500  reis. 

My  specimens  came  from  an  old  collection  bought  in  the  1970s  in  Brazil,  but  in  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  I have  seen  a few  other  pieces  offered  for  sale  in  dealers’  lists  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Years  ago  I even  saw  one  of  these  tokens  at  a flea 
market  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  As  for  the  provenance,  the  tokens  have  been 
tentatively  attributed  by  dealers  to  Portugal,  Brazil  and,  very  generically,  to  South 
America. 

The  200  reis  token  is  reproduced  below.  The  400  and  500  reis  are  identical  except 
for  the  different  denomination.  They  all  have  the  same  module  diameter,  namely, 
19mm  and  they  are  all  brass.  There  may  be  other  denominations. 


The  description  of  the  tokens  is  as  follows: 

Obverse:  In  center:  VILLA  DIAMELA  (curved)  / JARDIN  / ZOOLOGICO 
Reverse:  In  center:  VALOR  (curved)  / 200  / REIS  (curved) 

Looking  at  the  tokens,  the  first  question  that  comes  to  one’s  mind  is:  where  in  the 
world  is  Villa  Diamela? 

To  begin  with,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  Villa  Diamela  or  Diamela  either  in  Brazil  or 
in  Portugal. 

Having  consulted  several  encyclopedias,  the  only  reference  I was  able  to  find  was 
contained  in  volume  XVIII  of  the  Enciclopedia  Universal  llustrada  Europeo- 
Americana,  published  by  Elpasa  Calpe  S.A.,  Bilbao,  Madrid,  Barcelona.  The  entry 
reads:  “Diamela-Colonia  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  prov(incia)  de  Santa  Fe, 

dep(artamento)  de  Reconquista,  dis(rito)  de  Avellaneda.” 

Assuming  that  the  Diamela  mentioned  in  the  encyclopedia  is  the  same  Villa  Diamela 
which  appears  on  the  token,  one  would  therefore  conclude  that  the  token  is  from 
Argentina,  and  the  problem  would  have  been  solved.  Not  so  fast,  though.  Contacts 
made  through  another  collector  in  Uruguay,  who  has  his  own  acquaintances  in 
Argentina,  failed  properly  to  locate  Villa  Diamela  in  the  latter  country,  even  with  the 
indications  provided  in  the  encyclopedia. 
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What  one  knows  for  sure  is  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  are  closely 
related,  but  the  language  on  the  obverse  of  the  tokens  is  definitely  Spanish  The  word 
“Jardin”  (Garden)  in  Portuguese  would  be  rendered  “Jardim”.  Also,  the  word  Villa, 
in  modem  Portuguese  would  be  written  with  one  single  “1”. 

It  would  be  highly  unlikely  that  the  token  would  be  either  from  Portugal  or  Brazil. 
The  mystery,  however,  deepens  when  one  looks  at  the  reverse  of  the  token,  it  reads: 
“VALOR  200  REIS”.  The  word  VALOR  could  be  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  but 
the  denomination  REIS,  on  the  other  hand,  is  known  to  appear  on  coins  from  Brazil, 
Portugal  and  some  Portuguese  colonies,  but  not  from  Argentina  or  any  other  Spanish- 
speaking country. 

As  for  the  manufacture,  the  token  looks  like  certain  French-made  pieces  of  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  even  that  could  also  be  disputed. 

Jardin  zoologico  means  zoo,  in  Spanish,  and  this  could  be  an  important  clue,  for  not 
many  localities  have  zoos  as  tourist  attractions. 

I have  been  trying  for  many  years  to  attribute  these  tokens,  but  I have  to  admit  that 
today  I am  not  closer  to  a plausible  answer  than  I was  when  I first  bought  these 
pieces.  The  tokens  appear  to  be  scarce.  So  far,  I have  seen  three  or  four  of  the  200 
reis  denomination  and  only  one  each  of  the  400  and  500  reis. 

Somewhere,  someone  must  know  something  about  these  tokens  or  a locality  called 
Villa  Diamela,  or  Diamela.  As  a collector  and  researcher  of  tokens,  I would  be  very 
grateful  if  someone  came  up  with  an  explanation  for  this  intriguing  mystery  token. 

It  would  be  highly  exciting  if  we  had  an  update  of  this  note  in  a future  issue  of  the  NI 
Bulletin ! 

t*****^^*******^************************************************** 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


A New  Table  of  Countermarks.  By  Dr.  Hans  WilskL  Hardbound,  ix  + 136  pages 
with  nine  photographic  plates,  tables  and  numerous  text  figures.  ISBN  3-927069- 
58-2.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Verlag  Donata  Kinzelbach,  Stolze- 
Schrey-Str.  3,  55124  Mainz,  Germany,  e-mail  KinzelbachdoaoL  com.  Price  € 34,  plus 
postage. 

This  English  text  volume  is  a supplement  to  the  author’s  acclaimed  Countermarks  on 
Ottoman  Coins  published  in  1995,  but  it  can  be  used  equally  as  a book  on  its  own. 

In  recent  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  concerning  the  knowledge  of 
countermarks  on  Ottoman  copper  coins  from  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  these 
countermarks  transformed  the  obsolete  coins  minted  in  Egypt  (Misr)  and 
Constantinople  into  “Greek  Coins”  used  mainly  in  the  Aegean  region. 

This  new  volume  contains  approximately  140  unknown  countermarks  (including  a 
number  of  contemporary  counterfeits)  which  have  been  discovered.  In  addition, 
many  countermarks  in  better  condition  than  previously  known  were  noticed  which 
allowed  the  improvement  of  numerous  drawings  and  elimination  of  some  reading 
errors.  Some  old  documents  surfaced  and  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  author 
and  these  helped  in  the  decipherment  of  so  far  enigmatic  countermarks  in  Greek  as 
well  as  Arabic  script  could  be  decoded.  The  result  being  the  compilation  of  a new 
and  enlarged  table  of  countermarks  on  all  the  ones  known  on  nineteenth  century 
Ottoman  copper  coins.  This  table  now  has  600  marks,  each  of  them  shown  in 
excellent  drawings,  actual  size,  on  nine  photographic  plates,  recently  found 
countermarked  coins  are  clearly  reproduced. 

A new  feature  is  a table  showing  countermarks  on  Ottoman  copper  coins  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  eleven  of  which  are  very  rare  originating  from  the  region  around 
Lake  Van.  A third  table  comprises  countermarks  struck  in  the  Ottoman  period 
(seventeenth  century)  in  Tunisia  on  “cobs”,  four  and  eight  reales,  six  of  which  are 
described  for  the  first  time.  Finally  in  the  fourth  table  there  is  an  updated  list  of  the 
countermarked  “timmins”  of  French  origin  worth  1/1 2th  ecu,  = 5 sols,  with  some 
other  foreign  coins  of  similar  silver  content  of  that  era. 

This  scholarly  new  work  will  satisfy  a noticeable  need  for  all  numismatists  interested 
in  this  field  of  collecting  and  study,  and  is  highly  recommended. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  MacKenzie 


******************************************************************** 

MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Robert  R.  Kutcher.  4211  Locust  St..  Lincoln.  NE  68516-1178:  Wanted  to  buy  for 

my  collection.  5,  10  & 20  nummi  coins  of  Anastius  I.  What  do  you  have?  How 
much? 

Albert  L.  Gammon.  P.  O.  Box  1343.  Sun  City.  AZ  85372-1343:  Almost  all  issues 
of  NI  Bulletin.  October  1975  to  date  Approximately  315  issues.  Make  offer. 
Approximate  shipping  weight  30  pounds. 
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